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itinerant monks. But we can well imagine the effect of an acquaintance with the low moral quality of the Roman Church on the stalwart ascetic. Probably enough his earnest exhortations were met with an Italian shrug of the shoulders and an appeal to the weakness of human nature. Certainly the moral vigour of the individual was not promoted by the rapidly growing system of external aids to sanctity—the worship of the saints and of relics, and the multiplication of sacraments and sacramentals. Pelagius was not a priest. He had not the sacerdotal bias in favour of ritual and objective sanctification. We need no speculation about Oriental ideas to help us in understanding the growth of his main idea. He would at once insist on that natural strength of which he had so clear a consciousness, especially if we may assume, as we seem entitled to do, that he was a man of sober temperament and equable life. And if the scriptural doctrine of original sin were pleaded by more passionate temperaments and moral cowards, as pointing to a primeval corruption of our nature, he would resent it as a pretext or subterfuge, and endeavour to explain away the words of Genesis and St. Paul.
We know enough of the  Roman  Church to